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THE value of many of our illustrations is their suggestiveness, 
giving ideas of new combinations often entirely different. 
A mere subsidiary incident, the manner of turning a scroll 
or filling up a corner of a design may catch the eye and give 
rise to the development of a new idea. This is one of the points 
of similarity between music and design. A series of rythmieally 
repeated knocks at a door or a turn in the song of a bird has 
before this furnished a musician with a subject for a highly 
elaborate composition. So a simple design may have important 
results in leading an artist to conceive and plan an attractive 
design that otherwise would have never been realized. 



OF the value of M. Raguenet's great work, Materiaux et 
Documents oV Architecture et de Sculpture, the successive 
parts of which we reproduce in their entirety every 
month, there can of course be no question. Hundreds of our 
readers have found in it suggestions in various departments 
of industrial art which have led, as we have frequently been 
informed, to important results. But the issue of this month 
seems to appeal to almost every elass both among artists, 
artisans and amateurs. Hardly any department of the arts 
of design can fail to find motifs in the borders on another 
page. 



TO cover a space with a flower and leaf design for walls so as 
to avoid a monotonous arrangement involves considerable 
skill. In the case of flowers and leaves to be repeated, 
variety is obtained by determining a number of different posi- 
tions for the object in a given section, some, for instance, bend- 
ing over to the beholder, now turning from him, each of these 
arrangements to be so presented as to have a peculiar charm of 
its own. The design will be all the better if at first glanee it 
appear realistic, not conventional, whilst a closer inspection 
reveals at once that they are decorative and not imitative work. 
Variation of position in the flowers may be particularly em- 
phasised by the different positions of the petals. The whole of 
the surface should be so laid that no part should be more 
prominent than another by reason of excess or lack of work on 
it. Then there should be several discernible centers of design, 
one of the pleasures of well wrought design in flowers and leaves 
or arabesques, being the ease with which the eye travels along 
the numerous branches of the curves and at length finds rest in 
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the point from which they spring. Each center has its own 
mission to perform, sending out sprays to cover a certain amount 
of space, . but each covers approximately the same amount of 
space and each is closely interwoven so as to give the effect of 
unity. Above all, such design should be suggestive, giving. the 
idea of fresh combinations, of something beyond what is de- 
lineated. 



IT appears that at the Paris Exhibition there is not a single 
' exhibit, of wall hangings, from this country. The neglect of 
our leading manufacturers in this line to display their pro- 
ductions is most regretable, the more so that, with the exception 
of the wall paper imitative of the more costly description of 
textiles and tapestry together with painted hangings, this country 
takes the lead in variety and taste of design,- and generally in 
suitability to interiors. European . designs are less hampered 
than our own by byegone conventional notions ; whilst aiming 
at novelty they succeed in countless » instances by the sugges- 
ts veness and beauty of their patterns, : in gratifying the sight 
long after! the mere novelty has worn off. In no department of 
industrial art have we made greater progress in the last de- 
cide than in artistic wall paper, and the advance finds ready 
public appreciation. Our manufacturers by making a show at 
the Paris ;■ Exhibition -might not have succeeded in booking 
orders, but the. display would certainly have contributed to 
our national reputation. 



WHEN it is necessary to revarnish gilt work care must 
be taken to brush and sponge well the surface. If 
the . ground , is . hot firm and hard it should be damp- 
ened with a .sponge dipped in a solution of two ounces of 
pear] ash and three Ounces of water, and' after a time. gone 
over with chamois leather. ; To give gilded carved wood the 
appearance of ormolu, vermilion sTiould be applied with a fine 
pencil to the indentations - and such other parts as may seem 
appropriate. A good enriching and preserving finish when 
the gilding is laid consists of a dilution of one-third pure 
parchment size and two-thirds water brushed over the surface. 



TO judge by the external painting of a host of suburban 
residences constructed of wood, the house painter or pro- 
fessional decorator must generally be allowed his own way- 
Else, how are we to account for the family likeness of color 
treatment so frequently met with on the exterior of modern 
residences clustered in given vicinities, and largely differing in 
dimensions and styles, planned; too, by separate architects. It 
would appear imperative for the architect, if he would have 
justice done, so far as regards exterior color, to place the 
treatment under the supervision of a skilled decorator. 



TONE is a very important thing to study. It is a very subtle 
quality which seems to ignore details and to deal with each 
portion of a design as a mass or surface of light or shade 
or half shade. For its due effect the values of the contiguous 
colors are taken into consideration. 



A BLACK ground may be rendered highly decorative, as shown 
in some of the wall paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
In these the shadows melt into the dark ground, and the 
lighter, portions tell out with the greatest amount of force. There 
is a repose and completeness which is not found where the shaded 
side comes in contact with white. 



CHAMOIS LEATHER FOR DECORATION. 
By Laura. B. Starr. 



IN all the range of materials for decoration, there is nothing 
which lends itself to the purpose more gracefully and artis- 
tically than chamois leather. Formerly we knew it only in 
the natural yellow or straw color, which was used mainly for 
polishing glass and ornamental brass. Now we find it dyed in 
half a dozen shades of yellow, from pale straw color to orange, 
and in as many more shades of brown and tan color. 

One of the handsomest and richest looking articles made of 
chamois leather is a curtain for bookcase. Care and daintiness 
are required to make it a success, but when finished it willwell 
repay for the trouble. First, out of any old cloth, cut a cur- t 
tain the size desired; this is not to be used except to shape the 
chamois on, for the skins are so irregular that it is difficult to 



shape it well without a foundation. Baste the pieces on, mak- 
ing them join without overlapping more than enough for a 
seam, if possible ; when this cannot be done cut them to fit. 
When they are all fitted evenly and smoothly, with the four 
edges straight, join them with feather stitching, using yellow or 
bronze silk or both, fastening here and there a few bronze or 
yellow beads. 

Cut deep fringe top and bottom, putting one or two strips 
underneath to make the bottom heavier. The one thickness is 
enough at the top, as this is turned over on to the right side. 
Across the top just below the fringe, paint in bronze paint the 
following legend : "Dreams and books are each a world." 

Across the bottom paint a border of mingled acorns, cups 
and oak leaves, using water color and bronzes. With a strong 
piece of sewing silk fasten irregularly in the fringe extra strands 
made by stringing first a real acorn cup, bronze or plain, then 
enough beads to make it the same length as the fringe. 

Tie the curtain to the pole, with thongs of the chamois, the 
ends slitted two. or three times, which may be cut from, the 
strips trimmed off to make it fit. The lining or foundation 
curtain should be removed before the feather stitching is done. 
If the fitting has been well done so that the curtain falls 
into easy folds the result will be a very original and handsome 
curtain, an excellent imitation of the best kind of Indian work, 
which is the momentary fad at present. 

I fancy table covers might be made of the same material in 
the same way with good effect. Oil colors might be used but 
they don't identify themselves with "this material as water colors 
do. 

Any of the large, round open-mouthed baskets may be lined 
with chamois leather and used for waste paper. Cut the lining 
to fit, then sew firmly around the top of the basket with coarse 
thread. To cover the stitches and ornament somewhat, cut 
narrow thongs of chamois skin of the same or contrasting color 
and sew over and over all around the top; whenever the thong 
is used cut the end into fringe and let it hang. 

A photograph basket may be lined in the same way; four 
or more pockets made of chamois are fastened inside the basket; 
the upper edges are cut into fringe and turned over. The 
handles are made of rope and each one ornamented with long, 
rather wide thongs of chamois leather. These leather ribbons 
are painted with little brown strips and cut into fringe for tas- 
sels, threaded with three large glass beads. 

A very useful basket to hang on the wall or to stand beside 
a desk might be made of an ordinary peach basket, painting the 
outside a dark brown and ornamenting with fringes and tassels 
of chamois and glass beads of various color ; loose pockets to 
hold letters or scraps of paper for temporary use, might be hung 
on the outside, leaving the inner portion as a receptacle for 
newspapers, etc., etc. Indeed an ingenious person will find 
many ways for utilizing this lovely material. 

It serves a good purpose in making book covers and port- 
folio cases, and is in great demand for cardcases, magazine covers, 
as well as for lamp mats and handsome ornamental bags. 

An Easter book cover was lined with yellow satin and tied 
with ribbons of the same shade, from the ends of which dangled 
a tassel cut of chamois. A border of daffodils painted in natural 
colors, while the title of the book was done in gold and brofree. 
A conventional design might be done in any of the bronzes and 
be very effective. 

In all the little appliances for the work basket there is 
nothing more useful than the button bag and this may be as 
highly ornamented as one desires. A bag about four and a half 
inches wide and six long, an inch and a half being cut into 
fringe at the bottom, is a very convenient size. A border of 
buttons, irregularly placed, with a threaded needle thrust 
through the eyes, is painted across the bottom just above the 
fringe. Water colors are used for the yellow, and ochre and 
burnt sienna for the brown buttons, all of which are outlined 
with copper bronze which color is used for the thread as cwell ; 
the needles and the word "Buttons" are done in green bronze. 
The old conundrum, "Button, button, who has got the button?" 
might be used for variety. The fringe should be painted be- 
fore cutting; a wide strand alternating with several narrow ones 
is pretty. Buttons a half an inch apart are painted around the 
top close to the edge ; the chamois is cut away half the width 
of the button leaving a scalloped edge ; holes are cut in the 
center of the buttons through which narrow thongs of leather 
are laced to draw up with. 

A bag for holding poker chips had a border of Indian colors 
across the top and bottom with this cabalistic legend traced 
through the center: "Three of a kind beats two pair." 

Frames for hand mirrors, photographs and small pictures 
are covered with chamois leather and decorated in various ways. 
Chinese cash, the small coin of the Celestial realm with the hole 
in the center, makes a unique decoration for a frame ; they may 
be strung on thongs and festooned in any fanciful way, or they 
may be fastened separately to carry out a design or little scheme. 
For the small frames only a favorite motto or legend is needed 
with the Chinese cash decoration. 



